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rules; but it rules under that guidance. Divine law transcends
human law, as witness the part played in the coronation of a
prince by the Church. Or the metaphor may be varied to that
of the Two Swords; or again, so that the Georgics can be
brought in, to a hive of bees. But whatever metaphor
employed, the result is the same. All authority is derived from
the Church, and must be used in accordance with the Church's
direction and will. "Vain is the authority of all laws except
it bear the image of the divine law; and useless is the decree of
a prince unless it be conformable to the discipline of the
Church."
The political state of the Policraticus is thus a triangle. At
its apex stands the ecclesiastical authority. One of its corners
is the prince, "the minister of the priesthood to perform
functions which it is below the dignity of priests to perform
themselves." The other corner of the triangle is the law.
For, according to John's view, the prince is neither above nor
below the law, but stands on a level with it. John's whole
conception of political equity lies in the perfect adjustment
and balance between prince and law. "His pleasure has the
force of law because his sentence differs not from the mind
of equity."
But supposing the prince's pleasure is not equitable, what
then? Then, of course, he becomes a tyrant and ceases to be
the prince, for by overthrowing the law he had already
committed the supreme betrayal and denied his tide. John is
really savage about tyrants. Everything goes so ill under a
tyranny that to slay the tyrant is not merely something to be
excused under the circumstances: it is a positive duty. "Any
citizen who fails to avenge the tyranny when he can is thereby
proved false to himself, and therefore to the commonwealth."
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